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ENGLISH MASTIFFS. 

The mastiff is essentially an English dog, having 
been bred to the highest degree of perfection in that 
country. He owes his origin to the Cuban blood- 
hound — the starting-point for all blood-hounds — and 
the English bull-dog, partaking of the qualities of 
both. Those which are the handsomest and most 
highly prized are of a yellow fawn color, which is a 
rare tint, indicating the highest point of breeding. 
There should 
also be a black 
stripe down the 
back, like the 
stripe on a 
mule's back, 
only cloudy, 
and not so well 
defined. For a 
perfect mastiff 
the jowl must 
be jet black, as 
well as the in- 
side of the 
mouth. Some 
of these dogs 
are brindled, 
like the large 
one in the pic- 
t u r e . When 
sheeted or spot- 
ted, they are of 
a low breed, and 
a speck of white 
anywhere upon 
them is consid- 
ered a flaw. 
■ At the pres- 
ent time mas- 
tiffs are rare in 
England, the 
day for their 
usefulness hav- 
ing long since 
passed away. A 
few may be 
found in the 
possession of 
wealthy and 
aristocratic 
families. There 
is now living in 
' Lancashire a 
clergyman who 
is noted for his 
family of mas- 
tiffs. Another 
celebrated fam- 
ily of these dogs 
is at the Royal 
Zoological Gar- 
dens in Phoenix 
Park, Dublin 
An adult male 
will sell for one 
hundred sover- 
eigns in any of 
the great Eng- 
lish dog-shows 
A pair of wean- 
ed puppies will 
fetch ten guin- 
eas in the mar- 
ket. Full-grown 
mastiffs will 
stand with their 
heads three feet 
high ; they are 
very teachable , 
can be exceed- 
ingly ferocious, and at one time they were exten- 
sively employed throughout Great Britain. 

Long and merry years ago, in the good old times, 
before the game laws were as strictly enforced as 
they are now, the mastiff was bred by the great land- 
holders, and taught to guard game preserves of all 
kinds upon the border. In the lowlands of Scot- 
land, all through England, and on the estates of the 
wealthy gentlemen in Ireland, these dogs were to be 
found. It is against the nature of a mastiff to touch 
birds or small game ; it only hunts wolves, bears, and 
men. They would kill sheep if they were not taught 
from their infancy to beware of them. The constant 



cry of " 'Ware sheep ! " is dinned into their ears the 
same as an Irish hunting-horse is taught to beware 
of wheat and all young growing corn. A well-trained 
hunter will not gallop through a field of wheat or 
corn unless urged to do so ; but will skirt the field, 
or go in the furrow, his rider crying, " 'Ware wheat ! " 
In the days now long since gone by, the kennels 
of the mastiffs were so posted on the borders of an 
estate that different dogs seldom, if ever, came in 
contact with each other, while making their grand 
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rounds, otherwise they would be apt to fight among 
themselves. Each mastiff kept within the confines 
of his master's premises, and preserved the covers 
where woodcock frequented, kept watch over the 
pheasantries, or guarded the rabbit warrens from 
the poachers who infested the land. If one of these 
presumed to intrude, the mastiff would fly at his 
throat ; taking down, without difficulty, even a strong 
man. Did, by any chance, a poacher kill a mastiff, 
he was liable to be shot for trespass, a felony which, 
in those days, was punishable by death. In this way 
the owner of the dog often avenged its death. So 
it came to pass that the mastiffs roamed the forest 



glades unmolested, to keep the covers intact, until 
the common people discovered the use of fire-arms, 
and the art of poisoning, when they soon put an end 
to their occupation. 

The kennels of the mastiffs were visited two or 
three times a week by the keeper, who fed them with 
raw beef He would leave enough to last several 
days, for mastiffs do not gorge. After eating a cer- 
tain quantity of food they bury the rest until it is 
wanted. The entrance to a kennel, strewed as it was 

with bones, re- 
s e m b 1 e d the 
den of a wild 
beast. Young 
male dogs were 
chained in the 
kennel of the 
parent dog, to 
be taught by 
him the art of 
preserving 
game. The fe- 
male dogs were 
always kept at 
home, usually 
in or about the 
stable with the 
horses, of which 
animal they are 
very fond. Mas- 
tiffs never bite 
or worry horses, 
and are allowed 
to run free 
among them. 
The artist in 
the accompany- 
ing illustration 
has depicted a 
stable scene, 
which exhibits 
this pleasing 
trait of familiar- 
ity between the 
horse and the 
dog. 

There is a le- 
gend in Wales 
of one Llewel- 
lyn, a chief, who 
owned a favor- 
i t e m a s t i flf, 
named Gelert, 
Whenever this 
Welsh chief 
went out hunt- 
ing, he took his 
dog with him. 
So noble and 
intelligent was 
the animal, that 
he was allowed 
to live in the 
castle with his 
master; there it 
usually slept at 
the foot of a 
cradle, where 
the baby-son of 
the chief re- 
posed. Th e 
dog would ca- 
ress the infant, 
and was appar- 
ently very fond 
of the child. 
One day the 
chief started 
out for a hunt, 
winding his 
horn as usual to call the dog to his side. Vexed at 
the non-appearance of the mastiff, he returned to the 
castle. A terrible sight met his eyes ! The cradle 
was empty ; there was blood on the blanket ; and the 
dog was also covered with gore. The chief rushed 
upon the dog, running his rapier through him. No 
sooner had he done this than he heard a faint cry, 
and looking under the blankets on the floor by the 
side of the cradle, the child was found unharmed. 
A wolf had entered the room, which the mastiff had 
killed after a terrible struggle. When the chief saw 
this, he was overwhelmed with grief at the death, by 
his own hand, of the noble Gelert. 



